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X • ' i HE PURPOSE of this monograph is to re- 

; construct a theory of news, public opinion and social ^control which 
is pertinent to journalists and mass communication scholars toda)^^^ 
although it§ author, Robert; Ezra Park, an early^ journalist and Uni^ 
versity of Chk^go sociologist, presented the theory between 1904 
and 194L Park must be considered a' founder of the sociological^ 
study of mass communication and public opinion and the field's 
first theorist* 

Park has been overlooked until recently. Much mass communica- 
tion research has been based upon' psychological rather than 'sod- 
ologica I theory. SQciologists in the symbolic interaijion tradition, 
which ri|pirrtly based on Park^lhought, had an early interest in the 
mass tnedia, but later shifted to other phenomena* Herbert 
Blumer, one of Park's students and a foremost advocate of symbolic 
interactionism, applied a Park- like ^nalysis to the study of pJliblk 
opinion (1948) and mass media effects (1959).^ Other symbolic in- 
teraction analyses were applied to the m^s media in the 1950s. ^ 
Since then, the symbolic interaction perspective waned in mass 
CQmmunication research until very recently. 

Park is well recognized by sociology. particularly for his contribu 
tions to human ecolpgy, collective behavior and social contrt>K ur- 
ba|^ sociolog)' and race relations. Turner says that "probably no 
other man has so deeply influenced the direction taken by Amg^r 
ican empirical sociology . . . /^"^ and Boskoff calls Park "perhaps 
the single most influeniN^r person in, American sociology . after 
more than forty years of aprsisient a|)plication."*^ Yet. Park entered 
academic sociology whcjfne was 50 yearsoof agcr 

€?fit of Park s most important comributiom is his distinction be 
t ween the crowd and the public, the sul^jeci of hlsTh.D. thesis filed 
in Germany in 1904 but translated into English -pnly in 1972."^ In 
« notes accompanying the translation, Levine calls his distinction be- 
tween crowd and public '*a brilliant feat of infeilSfK^al differentia- 
tion'' which has ''largely been lost sight of in later discussions of 
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mass society and public opiiiion."«'Closely related are Park's contri- 
butions to public opinion, specifically ap it relates to news, news in- 
stitutions, collective behavior and the concept of social control in a 
democratic society. Park was interesy/d in the newspaper because 
he believed that the real power of th/press is in its ability to initiate 
the forces of public opinion aiyl sul^equent political action. 

Parkas worJt anticipated m^yWeas now popular in mass comJnti- 
nication theory. Fmc, the major functions of communication in so- 
ciety presented by/political scientist Harold B. Lasswell in 1948 had 
been described 1^ Park in the 1920s.' LasswelVs surveilUmce func- 
tion is a restatement of Park's assertion that com munication of news 
function^ to "keep individuals and societies oriented and in touch 
with their world and reality .J The cotrelation function relates 
to Park's concept of social inte^ation in time and space, and also to 
his concei>ts of the public, public opinion and <aJlective behavior. 
The tTansmission function is taken more directly from ParKs text- 
book (written with Burgess in 1921): "the transmission of t^ sociSy 
heritage takes place by communication , , A fourth function^ 
enterlamment, was added in 1959 by Ghafc.lA^right.^o Park dis- 
cussed entertainment in-his description of the yellow press, 'and saw 
it as performing several social functions. f 

Second, the conceptual scheme of agenda-setting, which has 
been developing since 1972, partly relies upon ParVs definition of 
the news as a fundamental condition for discussion J' The agenda- 
setting hypothesis isH^at the mass media deteWin^whai topics peo- 
ple talk about (but not how they think about theihj by establishing 
the salience of issues. , " 

Third, of five schools of thought identified as contributing to the 
coorieijtational model, two are repriesented by teachers, students or 
colleagues of Park: LouiSNWirth. Charles H. Cooley. George H. 
Mead, John Dewey, Williani^f*i3nes. W. L Thomas and Ernest W. 
Burgess. This research perspectiw, which is related to symboMc 
interaction, focuses upon links bciiaeen the individual and the so- 
cial system— links by which the individual becomes cooriented to 
other persons, groups or^social elements through adjustments to 
■ perceived common agreements, understanding or symbols such as 
gestures and language. This perspective is clearly present in Park's 
thinking. 

r Fourth, as a journalist in the 19th Century, Park practiced tech- 
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niques of precision journalism and advocacy journalism^ considered 
innovative in the late 1960s and early 1970s.^ Fifths Helen MacGill 
Hughes asserts that Parks ''imaginative view oi public opinioi^^-ai^ 
measurable phenoianenon*' was ahead of its time and " was an inspir- 
ation to the pioneers of survey analysis in the 1940$.''^"^ Finally, 
Turner cjp^dits Park with foreshadowing the idea of ^the two-^tep 
flow of communication and influence, although l^rk did'nov^lab- 
drate\\pon that idea. ^ ^ 

Janowiti writes that Park's 1916 essay on '*The City'' is-a strikingly 
contemporary statement of the issues that research* must still con- 
front' Park raised a number of empirical questions in it and else- 
where which have not been adequately investigated today: How arc 
interpersonal channels of communication linked to the mass mecjia? 
What would be the effect of making the newspaper a municipal 
monopoly? To i(yhat extent does the ncwsj^per coiitrol an'd to what 
extent is it controlled by public sentiment? Does publication of the 
news speed up social change or stabilize social movements already 
in progress? To what extent are the mass media an organising force 
in society? What is the role of /public opinion in social change? 
What are the implications of the public opinion formation process 
for social policy? 

The field of mass communication has had few phiiosophers and 
descriptive researchers who, like Park, can take a broad vie\^^ of so- 
ciety and*^y out large territories for theoretical development and 
research. His theory of news, public opinion.and social contrqlwas 
nevefcformally presented to the scientific community but is imphbit 
in his nfeny writings. It holds many id<fes useful to mass communi- 
cation scholars today because it reintroduces many concepts rel- 
evant to an examiriation ()f the role of mass media in a dynamic so- 
ciety. In addition, recent publications in several fields attest to a re- 
vival of interest in Paj^'s ?work J" 

The following section§4)f this monograph describe: the relation- 
ship of Parks biography to his theory, his theoretical frajncwork 
and empirical methdds^and the central elements in his theory, 
which arc shown in Figuri^ 1 

>*'*Theory'' an this monograph means an interrelated set of con- 
cepts, assumptions and statements which analyze and explain phe- 
nomena. 1 he phenomena thai Park sought to explain were the dc- 
velopment of public opinion and its relationships to social action or^ 
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iaaetioB. Tlie statements in the theory are not directly testable in 
the Ootm in which he developed thern', but testable statements can 
be derived from them. Some testable hypotheses are offered in the 
conclusion of this monograph. ^ . ^ 

THE LIFE OF R OBERT EZRM PARK"^ 

Park was boirn February 14, 1864, op a farm at Harv^yvllle, Pa. 
Soon after his birth the family moved to Red Wing, Minn., to be 
with his paternal grandfather, a physician. Even in his youth Rob- 
ert Park seemed to observe his environment with the eye of a soc^l^ 
ogist. He later described the lower-ckss Scandinavian- Am^rit|insN 
aipong whom he lived and, in particular, his fascination with the 
middle-ciass New Englanders on the c^tif^side of town: 

Unconsciously 1 treasured every littk incident, every significam word and reveal- 
ing gesture tha t threw light on their lives. 

' I ^ealixc now thai ihey were very ordinary people, most of them, but they Hve^ a 
glorified existence in my jipaginatiojrj. They were almost the only lives thai i Xncw 
compleliely. . njention th<»e things because, while books have helped me to 
thmk, most thaP!l havelearnedW the aspects of life in which my intere^s lie has 
come out 6f my personal experience, ^ ^ 

Growing up to become 'an awkward^ sentimental and roniantic 
boy,'' Park developed anl interest in wrilipg, through publishing 
what he termed an "amateur newspaper.*"* Although his father 
preferred that he become a merchant like himself. Park chose in- 
stead to enroll at the University of Minnesota. Not satisfied with his. 
' progress the first year, he withdrew and reenroUed at trhe University 
of Michigan. There John Deweyi an instructor in philosophy, 
turned Park's interest toward that field.^^ Dewey introduced him to 



a group of students '*who discussed the social issues of the day in the 
.<^irit of the reforming ideas then spreading a*over^the Mid west. "^^ 
Dewey also introduced him to Franklin Ford, a newspaperman 
Whose i^eas surviye in rnany of Park's writings.. As a reporter on the 
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Stock market. Ford Kad become interested in the precise mea^sTlvre- 
meat of the fluctuatiorxs of public opmion, since stock prices often 
reflect public opinijpn as influenced by news. Ford and Park devel- 
oped the idea for a new type, of newspaper, '^HThe Th^ght Nevs/' 
which'^voul<i report the ^Jiiifts'and trends in public opiqdon on var- 
ious issues. The jiewspaper never as publislied because accurate 
"ineasurement wasTargely undevelpped.^^'Ford m^y be credited ^vitn 
impressing upon Park "the crucial inrxportance of the new§, the me- 
dia of communica tion and the influence of public opinion . ''^^ • 

Park's circle, which included Gebrge H. Mead, Dewey and Foril, 
influenced him to take up a profession in which he might carry out 
some of his ideas. He considered teaching at Red Wing,^^ but 
'^perceivpd in the newspaper a medium for a career peculiarly fitted 
to his interest in observation, to his flair for writing^j and to his de- 
sire for an opportunity of molding publie opinion. FroSfr age 23 
to 34 he worked in various capacities as police reporter, general re^ 
porter, feature writer and city editor on newspapers in Minneapolis, 
Detroit^ Denver, New YgYk and Chicago, ^'^ By his own account he^ 
wrote muckraking stories* mvestigative pieces and articles that 
called^ for techniques of ^'scientific re|)ort1n^/* which -he later real- 
ised was similar tct-survey reseai;ch.^^ Coser observes: 

*» 

H<^ was SQoTi given special assignments to cover the urbiiB scenp, often in depth 
through A series f)f articles. Me wrote on city machines and the^comtpdon they 
brought in their wake. He dt^scrlbed the ^ualid coiKlitiom of che ciiy^s iminigrant 
areas and the crirmnal world thai was ensconced thei#! Constantly on the prow] for 
news and featnr/s torses on urh^n affairs. Park came to view ihc city as a privileged 
natural kbof<u{>ry for the study of ih'^new urljan man whom industrial society had 
created.^^ ^ • . 

In 18ff4>^Park married Clara Cahill, artist, the daughter of a 
Michigan lawy^. They were to have two sons an^ two daughters.'^^ ^ 

Toward the^ end of his newspaper carreer Park becarpe disillu-* 
sioned with the id^thai newspaper reporting of social problems 
Could alone solve them, arrd he sought more knowledge about their 
basic nature^ He determined to study philosophy at Harvard upder 
William James arid Josiali Royce ai>d psycholo|jg^>Hii^ider Hugo 
Muensterberg.'^^ Parkjater wrote: "I wanted to gain a fundamental 
point of view from which J could describe the behavior of society, 
under the influence of ncw^, in the precise and universal language 
of science /V^' Everett C, Hughes writes that: 
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It is said that jamei^^ hitn he was not bright eriough to study philosophy. Park> 
indeed, alwajijp fought of himself a$ a ^low man; the tmdi is that lie was not easily 
satisfied with s<iJations to problems he thought fandameinitaL^^ 

An essay read^ by Jame$ to his cl^ss, Certain Blinc^iess in 
Human Beings>'''^^ influenced Park greatly. ^ 

^rhe "*b.liitdncs$'* of which James spoke is *the bliiidnc^e^^ of us is likely to have for. 
/the nxcaning of other peoples' IJvcsv At any rate what sociologists most need to 

knov^ is wliatgoes on behind the faces of meHC wh?it it is that makes life for each of 

us eithcr^duy or thrilling, 

; Turner adds that this philosophy was consistent with Park's insis- 
tence '*that we search for causes rather than correlations, and that 
we concern ourselves with the meanings ojF actsXrathier than with be- 
havior in a lirhite^ sense* >*^^ 

^anjes, along with Dewey and Mead> is cla3sified with the prag- 
matit philosophers. Pragpmatism represents an integration of the 
cppcept of evoltition at a problem-solving process and the scientific 

^ method as a problem-solving mechanism iti the context of democ- 
racy, within which the individuaf is able to develop to fullest poten- 
;tial*^^ Pragmatic philosophy contributed greatly to the develop- 
ment of the social-^sycRological school known as s^ymbolit interac- 
tionism. Among its principal d^elopers were Mead, Cooley» 
Dewey, Thomas, Florian Znaniecki and Park.^^ The threads of 

^ra^atism calhr be seen in Park*s ideas on^^cj6ter5rrcommunicati^^ 
ind social interaction. 

Park determined later that his studies Wt Harvard amounted to 
the study of "collec#ve psychology/' or wnat he latfer termed "col- 
lective behavior He received the M.A. m 1899 at the"a^g«7Jf35, 
after, one year of study. The Park family then moved to Germany, 
where he began work on a doctorate at the University of Berlin* J 

The three courses Park took from Simmel there constituted the 
sum pf his formal sociological training.^^ Coser believes that Park s 
general approach to society as a* system of interactions is due to Sim- 
mers influence,* along with such ideas as social conflict* marginal 
man, characteristics of urban dwellers, social ^distance, society as 
collective behavior organised throu^ social control and a stress on 
social process as a source of novelty. The philosopher, Friedrich 
Paulsen, introduced I*ark to Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, the 
work of his good friend, Ferdinand Toennies. Toennies, Simmel 
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and the philosopher Oswald Spongier are credited %4th great influ- 
enceon Park."*^ * r ^ 

While in Berlii>ife read a book on the logic ofihe social sciences 
which addressed the problems of the nature of society in the same 
way that Park wished to view them. Because the author, the Russian 
sociologist Bogdan*A. Kistiakowski, had studied under th^ philos- 
opher Wilhelm^Windelband, Park chose to go to Strasbourg (then 
Strassburg) and later Heidelberg to study with VVindelband/*- In 
Strasbourg, Park studied also* with a * geographer; Hettner, whose 
knowledge cQmplemented the sttidy of aociology, *'for after all, <!!|li1- 
ture is fiBally a geographica^l phenomenon/***'^ He also studied with 
G\ F. Knapp, arifeconomist. Park attributed to Knapp s lectuVes on 
the German peasant his later understanding of American blacks.**** | 

Park^ n^w 40, wr.otc his dissertation, Masse tmd PtjLblikum^{The 
Crowd and the Public), under Windelband. The idea^ of Scipio 
Sighele, Gustave LeBon and Cabriel Tarde also contributed to this 
work/^^ which he gave its final polish whije back at Harvard for one 
year as an assistant in philosophy, Ther<?»he renewed his association 
withjamesand Royce. ' ^ 

He began to feel that the dissertation, once expected to be *'some- 
thing shilling," was a disapppintment, and he decidedtfhat the pros- 
pects he had imagined for collective psychology were discourag- 
ing/*^ Park again tired of the world of books and longed for some- 
thing larger after he received his Ph/D, in l^M.'*' 

A movement protesting misrtile in the Belgian Conjjo originated 
in the Boston suburb of Quincy, w^iere the Parks then owned a* 
home. The Congo Reform Association offered him .a position as 
publicity agent and first secretary. 'The problem of race rel'ations 
whetted Parks reform instincts/*^ He published thr^e examinations 
of Belgian coionial atrocities^in Every bo Magazme in 1906-07/*^ 
and prepared to go to Africa. At this time he was holding three 
jobss including a Harvard Uni\^^rsity assistantship and a Sunday 
newspaper editorship in addition* to the publicity pb^^ (Inherited^ 
^ money helped to support the Parks after 191 L) However, Booker 
T. Washington, the president of Tuskegee Institute, whom Park 
knew through the Congo Reform Association, invited him to study 
race relations in the United States instead, at Tuskegee. He ac- 
cepted and acted as an informal secretary on travels with Washing- 
ion» working at Tuskegee and traveling in the South during the 
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; wintm of ^he next sever€^|ears,^^ He and W^hingtbn traveled in 
Europe duriM l^W to study peasant life— for later comparison 
with the status Qf^meficafl blacks. The two wrote their observa- 
tion? in The Man FaTffiest Doum,^^ Park was actually the major 
contribuJ^or, although Washington was liste4;as primary author. 

Washington later organized an international conference on 
blacks, drawing blacks and cojonial a dministrators f rom^frica and , 
the West Indies, W. I, Thomas, who taught a course on ''the Negro 
mind!* at ^he University of Chicago met Park at this me^ng and, at 
Thomas's /equest, >ark went to Chicago in 1914 to teach i course ' 
about blacks on a |bw-salaried, non-renewable appointment.^^He 
was now 50* . ^ ^ 

The original sociology department included Albion Smair( 
man), George VinceAt^ Gharl«>s Richmond vHendcra^n and 
Thorj^as. With the addition to its membership of Ellsworth Faris 
(chairman), Ernest W, Burgess and Park, tbc department began to 
rise to its pinnacle of productivity andj^adetship in Americ|in soci- 

^ology>^^ - . 

Ellsworth Paris said ofPar^k's first yeap at Chicago:"^ • ^ 

His success. was not injtnedmt^. ^In 1914 Small v?as an outstanding fcure on the^ 
campus, Henderson was still remembered for ftis briJliani >^*ork, and^homas was^^ 
^Cthe height of his fame^ attracting students into his courses by the hundreds. By 
l920i however, >v-hen i^e students swarmed back after the war. Park had.bec0n\e s» 
theouistaTiding*in€mberof thedepartmem,^ * . ' 

Not only was Park an Jlluminatiiig lecturer, he also >as an excel: 
lent and dedicated teache^> taking an interest in his students that/ 
often encroached upon time for personal and family life. For the 
next nine years Park continued as a professorial lecturer at a no^n- 
inal salary. He taught other copi^ses without further remunerapon 
until he was finally appointed to a full professorship.^^* / 

The article, *'The City: Suggesdons for the .Investigation # Hli-» 
man Behavior in the Urban Environment," which Park yrote in 
1916 for the Americifn JouT)ml of Soctohgy, helped mpv^'Small ix> 
initiate a pJrogram ofresearcn on the city of Chicago, of yiiich Park 
was the informal leatler of a group of historians, politi^l scientists^ 
economists, anthropologists, geographers apd' sociologists. The 
article was published later in The City, which Park edited with Bur- 
gess ^nd R. D. McKemie.^^'^ 

In 1 92 L Park and Burgess produced a cornprehensive s^ciotogy 
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textbooknof more than a thotusancl pages. Intjodv^ction to th^ Sci- 
ence of 5ocibtogy^^ became perhaps the most famous sociolo^ jext 
in the United States;^^ injl968 its first chapter was teitned **perhap$ 
still thVt^est historical exposition of sociology and its relau^ to the^, 
^ odt^er social sciences.''^^ It also h'Sped to standwrdixe the treatm^tf^ 
^ ^of sociology and is credited with setting' the future direction and . 
content of American sociology; The hqpk grew out of the materials 
that the authors used in teaching but supposedly was sparked by ^ 
student anger at being chaiged1R5f the mimeographed materials f^or 
, another professor •-^-wlioj^'ofited personally from the proceeds.^^ 

Another bookj>ul^iffi^d in 1921 carri^ Park's name and that of 
Herbert A. Miller* Old World Tmits Tmmplanted^^ was written 
primarily by^W. 1. Thomas in collaboration with Park and Miller; 
Thomas had been forced to resign from the University after being 
accused of a sexual indiscretion.^ although the charge was later 
thrown out of courts and the publishers and sponsors would not al- 
low his name or the book, ^o Park's and Mill^r*s were attached. 
^ Park authored a companion volume the next year, The Immigrant 
iPress and Its ContjoL 

In a similar vein Part^egan to study Asian immigirants and their 
families on the West Coast, which led to "East by West/* a special 
issue of The Survey Graphic. Park wrote one of the articles^: Park 
produced numerous articles, lectures,' book reviews— and introduc- 
tions to books written by others, mostly his former students* Thear- 
ticles were collected in three volumes and published in the 1950s. 

Perhaps Park*s greatest contributions to sociology and other * 
fields was his influence on students. Many of them became well« 
known, incuding Herbert Blumer^ Everett C. Hughes, Louis Wirth, 
Helen MacGil) Hughes, Robert RediTeld (his son-in-law), Edward 
Renter, Walter C. Reckless, Joseph Lohman, John DoUard, Ernest 
HiIler,<;lifford Shaw, Willard Waller, Charles S. Johnson, Stuart* 
Queen, Leonard Gottrell, E. Frankli^i Fra^ier, R. McKenzie, 
Harvey W* Zorbaugh, Frederick M. Thrasher, Ernest M. Mowrer, 
Ruth Shonle Cavan,. Edgar Thompson, W. O. Brown and 
ert E, L. Faris/'^ ^ 

One of these, Faris, provides a portrait of Park in his later years. 
Of a soft^ and portly figure. Parkas preoccupation with sociology 
contributed \o a sometimes haphazard appearance. He might lee- 
ture^witl)^ shaving soap still in his ears, in iKRnpled clothing. He fre 
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«... * 

quently misplaced books and even arrived at a convention without a 
copy of the paper he was to read>His grttff ahd blunt naanner j^uld 
upset students, sometimes to the point of tears. But^ they soon 
leaarned that Park had real kffe<^iojft for them, giviiig generously of ^ 
his. time and ideas. *Tew ot his students have been able adequately 
to acknowledge the extent Of their personal debt to Park, for he 
gav^^them organized sociology in such a way that if came to appear 
as their own/'^^ ^ * 

^^^er retirement from the University of Chicago in. 1933, his re- 
w maining years were spent at Fisk Univei^ity as a visiting professor ^ 
studying race relations. He had traveled ^tensively* spending a 
year as researcli profe^or at the University oiF^Hawaii, lecturing in 
]?eik|^; '^^ttending the Fourth Pacific Science Congre^ in Java in 
19^,*\:ouYing India, South America arid South Africa in 193,1 and 
Brazil in 1937,^^ He once saidt. 

I expect thai 1 have acmally covered more ground* trstmping abotic In cities in dif- 
ferent parts of the world; tha^i any other living man. Out of all this 1 gained^ 
among other thingC ^ conception of the cit)% the commtinity ^ and th|t region, not 
as a geogra^^jiefy^ phenoincrtpn merely but as a kind of social organism,^^ t 

During Ms lifetime, he received luimeron^ honors. He was pres- 
ident of the American Socioloj^cal Society, a member of the Na- 
tional Social Science Research Council, delegate to the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, editor of a series of hooks on immigration for the 
Carnegie Gor|i^ration, associate editor of several academic Journals 
and member of more than a dozen learned socieiies>^^ He had con- 
tacts beyond the university with foundations and research organiza- 
tions, social science boards and committees and social rese^frch 
projects."^** ♦ ' 

Park died in Nashville, Tenn^see, in 1944, one week short of his 
80th birthday. He left a vast legacy— of ideas which have perme- 
ated social science, "Aumerous writings still of interest today, many 
talented students who have taught still others, and a rich personal 
an^ professional life, inspiring to other scholars. 

THE0RE71CAL FRAMEWORK AND METHOD 

By the time Park Had joined the University of Chicago faculty, his 
thinking had been influenced profoundly by Darwin's "^web of life" 
and his theory of the origin of the species, as well as by the work of 
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Other eyolutioniitts, includiIlg^ Ernst Haeck^, Thomas atid Julian 
Hmley, Herbert Spencer and Augliste Comtl.^^ He con<feived of so- 
ciology 4s a natural science bf hnirian behavior. Boskoff notes that^ 
ParVs respect for both S|>encer arid Dfirwin^probabjiy was responsi- 
ble for his receptivity to t^e ecological approach utilized Jby plant 
*^nd fniinay^ietej^^^ appVoach which inllaeiiced his own 6rier^- 
ta*ion to^e study of sociological phenojpena.^^ The ecological, 
model became his conceptual framework converting observable 
regularities in society inp, classifications of humajpi interac^on and 
urban processes. He and R. DsMcKemie are credited with coining 
ihk term **human ecology."' ^ > \ 
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The EcologtcuV Model * 5 ^ 

Park believed ^lat viewing the facts of city life within the ecology 
icai frariiewyrk Would enable him to tr^i>si^rm concrete observa- 
tions into systematic andf conceptual knowle%e, '^Hij^ntian ecology'' 
provided the key to a scientific language whjch coqld di^cribe evol- 
utionary processes at all levels inan urban society > Helftcorporated 
concepts such as competition, conflict, invasion, dominance, isegre- 
gation, symbiosis, succession, accommodation and assftnilation to 
express physical and social changes which he observed :ii3Lhis studies 
of social life. Coser describes Park's urban sociology as^beirtg '*an- 
chored in his conceptualization of yarious stages in the process, of in- 
vasion and succession through which various groups caiqve out their 
ecological niches, their natural areas, jn the urban enviri)nm^nt.^^5 
Using the ecological model, Park distinguished between tWec- 
ological (biotic) qommunity and society as a whole, the ecological 
community being seen as an aggregate of individual ^thafactemed 
by symbiosis, the division of labor^and, Qoxppetitive Cooper3.tiOn, 
whereas society was viewed as a <bmTnunity^of persons organized^ 
through communication, socialiEat jdn and collective behavi^,^? 



The Natural History Technique I 



The ecological approach led Park to conceiveof dynamic social 
process^ as having '^tuV^l histories'' or sequences of sta|es 
through which ihey developed, leading to b4th institutionalization 
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• and td social change, eacK'bctog different ^tages or dimensions m 
social cohtrol. Social relationships and institutions are always m the' 
ijSoccss or'becoming"' The theory pay h^-vicwed as a natural his- 
^ /ory of publics, public opinion and social control, With the evoju- 
tionary mechanism IfejiTg communication. Turner believfes the nat- 

" ural History technique ^ad^ally Ip^foUowers because of problems 
of quandficaiion and objectivity, but adds.;*But a refined natural 
history approach, allowing for brai^ching, and specifying the differ- 
ent contingencies which determine progression between each pair 
of stages, mpy still be a vital alternative to static, relational formu- 

ladons,"«« \ ' ' 

Park was interested i][i both dimensionXpf social control, stabihty 
and chan#; first, how society regvilates itself, and the role of tradi> 
tions, norms and institutions in maintaining cooperation and mijeg- 
rity. Park quoted Herbert Spencer's *^uestion: ^How does a mefe 
CQUection of individuals succeed in acting in a corporate and consis- 
tent waiy?"»^ Socioiog)' provided for Park a meanS for "investigating 
. the processes by which individuals are inducted into and induced to 
cooperateinsomesort of permanent corporate existence . . .""^ 

Turner, Coser, Boskoff and Janowitz all describe Park's concern 
with the process of social change under the larger rubric of social 
control. For Park, "social c<?Dtrol concerns not only the mechanisms 
underlying traditional continuity but also the me^s through which 
the coordination involved in change is achieved;'^ 

Coser als^^iescribes Park's conception of social change as a di- 
mension of social controlr "involving a three-stage sequence, or 
• "natural history,' beginning with dissatisfactions and the resulung 
disturbances and social unrest, leading to mass movements, and 
ending in new accommodations within a restructured institutional 
order. '"" Traditions, norms and institutionalization of social aciiv. 
■ ities and relationships thus constitute but one phase in sociaj,' 
change, Boskoff describes Park's analysis of social change as a cych- 
cal process including "conditions, groupings responsive to condi- 
tions, culturalproductions, acceptance and social control (mstitur 
uonali2ation),^nd subsequent difricuUies. which become the con- 
ditions of succeeding cycVs/''^ Janowitz saw that P ^k's social con- 
trol indicated not only a mechanism of conformity but also a^ at- 
tempt to understand how society 6of/i regulate^ itself and chanies.**' 
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To Park, social control was "the centrail^fact and the central 
problem of society.'* 

Sodct^s cveiywheire a control or^yiixaiion. Its function ijs to organise, inte^aie, 
and Hitcct the energies resident in the individuals of which i t is composed, 

-While a variety of social control mechanisms qperat^ to regulate ^ 
competition and. compromise conriict, a permanent state of stabil- 
ity or Equilibrium is not the result but, rather, a tempoj^ary state of 
accotomodation is reached which allows for new groups to arise in. 
order to claim their shOTe of scarce values, thus questioning the 
scheme of things that has arisen from previousaccommodations.-^" 

The theory of news, public opinion and social control implicit in 
ParVs writings therefore assumes tha^ the communication of infor- 
' mation, ijews and public opinion process^ functions at two stages 
of social control to maintai|i social norms and custom and to facil- 
itate social chaise atvar)angra tes. * 

Data t Collection M tended to favor 

qualitative methods— the journalistic method of investigation and 
description, the anth;opological method of participant observation 
and the historical-jpurnalistic method of recording events and an- 
alyEing human do^umentsJ^ His goal was not only prediction* but 
also an intuitive understanding of cultures, processes and the mean- 
ing of actions.^^^ Disdaining formal hypothesis testing in his own 
work, he concerned himself with broad theory, but suggested to stu- 
dents that they test parts of the theory by numerous methods.-^ For 
instance, Park encouraged E. S. Bogardus to develop a quantitative 
technique to measure social distance, which led to his well-known 
sc^le,^^ Although Park, like others at Chicago, was suspicious of the 
new statistical ipethods, he wrote: *ln so far as social structure cUn 
be defined in*^ terms of position, social changes may be defined in 
terms of movement; and society exhibits^ in one of its aspects, char- 
acteristics that can be measured and described in xriathematical for- 
mulas.''^^ In 1927 William F. Ogburn brougl^ Giddings* emphasis 
on statistics to the Chicago sociology department, where students 
and faculty debated the case study approach versus statistical meth; 
ods. Samuel Stouffer s work first as t student there and then profes- 
sor did the most to help quantitative methods gain acceptance at 
Chicago.^** ^ , 
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^PARK'S TH$fRTqFN"EWS, PUBLIC OPINION AND . ^ 
SOCIAL CONTMOL ' 

, TheffoUowing four sections ela|)orate on the concepts, assump- 
tions and statements in Park*s theory^ ^ 

COMMUNICATION AND SOCIJ&TY ^ . . * # 

' ^ The major premise as that commanication binds society in time andspace. 

Society is int^raction^^^ - ^ . . 

Gommp^ication is the ac>:ion of human mind$ on each other* 

Communication develops whenever people .gather. 

Copnjnfiunication creates the mores, ti^didon and. culture. 

Tradition and culture transmitted by communication play a large role in the 
development of the self in two contexts: primary groups and society. 

Communication makes collective action possible: it facilitates consensus and un- . 
derstanding within social groups. 

Communication functions as an integrative ageWt In society^ it binds diverse 
social entities and enabjes them to function in their own ways. . * . . - 

The scimtific medium of inieraction is communication, 

Hmruxn society is organized mound two bmic processes --communication and 
competition. , 

^ Communication is a means of social organisation through the interaction pro- 
cesses of conffict»accominodation^nd assimilation* , ^ 
Competition is non-social interaction. 

Comperftion and communication operate according to different^principles, but 
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Mobiliiy and mass communication combine to increase social imteraction. 

Contacts of mobility define the A^ea of interaction in^ace. 

The mass media are stabilizing agents in society because they allow location of 
and communication with mobile individuals. ^» 

Mass media such as nev<spapers are potentially divisivc|brc^. 

Mass media such as movies are potentially integra tive forces. 



Society Exists Where Ct^mmunication Exists 

The action of hum^n minds on Ciich other^ Park's^efinition of 
communication, following Tarde,^^ He rec^Toized, hoWever, that 
communication hetween individuals was inexact. It develops when- 
ever people gather, regardless of degree of formality, of social dis- 
tance or of acquaintance. Park saw individuals in society as contin- 
uously responsive to each other: , 
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Socwty^^smed in mc^iam$tk terms reduces to interaction, A person is a member of 
society so long he responds to social forces^ * hen interaction ends, heis isolated ^ 
^ and detached; he ccase*9L0 be a person and becomes a "lost soxil. ^ 

The conceptiedtrof interactipB aS the fine weh^^t binds society 
within the dimensions of time and space he took frowSiip^mei A 

The humanr dommunity is created in and transmitted by<ommu- , 
nicktioi). ^ »ai^ emphasized John Dewey's statement that: J^-^ 

^Society not only cOi^tinnes m exi»i by transmission, by commnnication,*Sut it may 
fairly be said to exist in transmission, in communication. There is more ti^ix a v<^* 
bai dc between the words comm<fn. community, and communication.^^ 
Culture is an end product of communication because individual ex- 
periences become* experiences held in cominon thrqu'fh. repeated 
interaction and the sharing of common understandings . In the end,- 
* ^ cuhure and society become abstract because they are organized 
around secondary contacts.^^ Further, people long dead.maintain 
^ control QA^er the living through tradition, mores and cultufe ^ ^ ' \ / 
Turner observes\hat Park unlike Copley and Mead, viewed the. 
x^evplopment of the mdividu2l within society and civilix^ion as welF 
as within the primary groups The collisions. of cultures ahd ^tte ac- / 
: tions of collectivities affect the jieveloproent of the personality, as 

well as the development of society. 

^ Communication functions also to make collective action possible. 
Awareness of the proximity^ of others provides a condition for collec^ 
tive behavior, the most elementary form of which is the domination 
' of mood^Collectivities do not depend on tradition and custom; col- 
lectivities such as crowds and publics can spring up spontaneously 
from communication aloneJ^^^ 

The M^ium of Interaction Js Communication 

Observing that other sciences stipulated media of interaction, 
Park designated that 6f sociology to be communication. He distin; 
gui^hed three "natural levels'' of interaction: the senses, the emo- 
tio3p^» andseritiments andideas.^^^^ ,i 

* flis notion 'of the principle of interaction deri^^ed from atomic 
theory, with its kernel concept of motion. Ideas and influences 
-from others stiSke individuals in dizzying succession, l?fOunce and ca- 
reen off othersj^tting off haphazard chain reactions and modify- 
ing the internai states of those struck. '^^'^ Thousands of particles o^f 
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society constantly react on each other in a frenssy of activity, forcing 
continakf pulsating adjustments. 'In eveiy natbral proce^^we may 
obscTVjf^^the two Essential factors which constitute it, \^^ely, hetero- 
geneous elements and their reciprocal interaction whKh we ascrifee 
(jertain natural forces;'' The he|5er<^eneity of hj^^n, groups 
causes interaction with other groups: "Every stronger edmic or so- 
cial group strives to, subjugate and matee serviceable to its purposes 
every weaker ejement which exists or iraay come within the field of 
its influence. 
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Communication mid Social Inlpraciton % 

Four types of interacti(^^-^^ompedtion, conflict, accommoda» 
tion and assimilation— relate to communication J Twp primary 
processes, .competition and communication, are the nucleus of hu- 
man ^community organization^ as distinct from that of animals. 
Two orders spring from these two processes: the biot;[c, based in 
competition/ and the moral, rooted in communication . Hughes says 
the two qan be seen as more distinctly different in urban society and 
more bound* together in rural societies. Turner notes that Park 
envisioned the two orders as types of interaction, though operating 
en different principles. Figure 2 depicts these relationships. 

The ecological organisation of society is not just organization in 
spatial patterns but also a process combining with the social process 
in its functioning. Turner further relates the ecological and so- 
cial orders to civilization in his interpretation of Park*s concepts, 

* R clatiomhip of the Ftmr processes of Intcfa ctwn io Com m unicalion 
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{S)ocial contact and coifimunication are of central importance^ civilitation is 
plamly not territorial arW precukural but multiciJiJtural, and the capability for col- ^ 
kctivc behavior is high. Thus the distinction between culture and civilization refers, 
to tTie social and ecological systems togethe^•and does not relv upon the one or the 
other.iii ^ 

Competition is conx^lemented by €oi^fRaii}ication,^akhotigli the * 
two operate ind^endently,^^^ Commumcation is totally social, fa- 
eiiitating and integrating ctiltural identity, awareness and tradi- 
tion. Ye^ competition exists within every social ^onp, and each' 
must maintain non-social relations™ the instrumental use of others'* 
without intellectual and emotional involvement. Communication 
and competition maintain order within social and non^social rela- 
tions, respectively, A result of communication, custom, determines 
the division of labor. Turner adds> **If competition dictates the divi- 
sion of labor> conflict f^xes the individuars place in society. 

Communic^on* is lemporarily dysfuncfional when previously 
isolated grou|S are brought together^ Competition may fir^t be am- 
plified, then turn into conflict, heightening the products of uncer- 
^tainty- anxiety and fear. The paradigm of the four processes sug^ 
gests resolution of the conflict through accommodatidn and assim- 
ilation in concert with communication, although Park recognized 
that conflict is not always resolved . 

Conflict and competition are contrasted itx that conflict requires 
contact and communication ^vith individuals and groups; competi- 
tion requires neither. Conflict plays a primary role in the formation 
* of public opinion, which is continuously affected by news . * 

Accommodation and assimilation play roles in communication of 
the social heritage, whjch is transmitted by tradition, as betweej^ 
generations, and by acculturation, as between groups. Assimilation 
tends to take pljice wiihin primary contacts, accommodation main- 
ly in secondary relations. Communication, in the process of accom- 
modation, maintains balance by permitting the assaults of change 
to be modified and absorbedjnto the social tradition. Communica- 
tion is crucial to assimilation because ijt allows itidivi duals and 
groups to be absorbed into the dominant society as they t4ke on its 
language, attittides and behaviors. 

In assimilation, uncertainty is reduced in relat^WiSsK with groups 
(such as racial minorities), theoretically leading to the eradication 
of prejudice. But assimilation does not mean homogenization; mi- 
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nority groups need not lose their cultural ident«|. Turner elab- 
orates: ^ ' * . 

In national groups, likeness is superficial, and individual d*|^cnces consider- 
ate. But /the superficial similarity is important 'because, it nullifief the taboos 
against free movement and enables the individual to move into strange groups. 
.^JTurn^ suggests that Park's model could be called, a "dynamic 
disequilibrium model" because true equilibriumi among the four 
processes is nevei; attained, and rigW end states are never 
reached."^ Constant pressure-for cbange"i<^s the society in flux. . 
The'^odel employs a natural history techniqufe>|i description of the 
evolution of a phenomcmon's forms, in which each stage sparks a 
succeeding one, a principle similar to that of the atdmic theory."* 

Communication, Mobility Contacts and Mass Media > 

0 

Contacts of mobilky . . . define the area of lh<n||j^eracuon of the members of 
ihe group hi space. The d«|free of deparuire from accepted ideas and modes of be- 
havior and the extent of sympathetic approach to the strange and the novel largely 
depend x:ipon the rate, the number, and the intensity of the contacts of mobility. 

. . . the efficiency of any society or of any group is to he measured not alone in 
terms of numbers or of material resources, but also in terms of mobility and access 
through communication and publicity to the common fund of tradition and cul- 
ture, M«Sl_^ 

Mobility and mass communication combitie to ihcj;ease social in-^ 
K^raction. Increased interaction may facilitate communication but 
does not ensure mereased understanding, because diffeTences in 
language, experience, culture and itaterest intervene, Park per^ 
ceived the .developing mass media as extensions of interpersonal 
communication and mobility contacts, and although some kinds of 
communication are potentially divisive and increased mobility 
brings instability, other kinds of communication are integrative. 
The mass media may act as stabilising agents: 

Society is . . « made up of independent, locomoting individuals. . . . Locomotion 
defines the ver)* nature of s6ciety. But, in order that iheremay be permanence and 
progress in society, the mdividuals who compose it must be located; they must be 
located for one thing, in order to maintain communication; for it is only through 
comrnunjcationl^iat the moving r^juilibrium which we call society can be main- 

{AH of) the extraordinary means of communication that characterize modern 
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sodctjf-^the'aewspapcr, the radio^ ajjd the telephone --are merely devices for pre* 
serving this perrnraiiencc of 16caaoi3i and of function in the social grou|^n connec- 
tion with the greatest possible mobility a nd freedom of its members, ^ 

Media such as newspapers are potentially divisive forces because 
news gives rise to different points of view. Media sudi\s motioni^pic- 
tures are ^tentially integrative^ Further, news is i^ally, inter^ 
preted on a higher intdttectual level than movies and functions pri- 
marily t<^orierit p^pjfe in an ever-changing world> in Park'$ view. 
Movies (antJ later television) portray themes closer to ordinary peo- 
ple, are able tg evoke the most elemental and primitive feelinj^ and 
function as a means of displaying emotion and attitudes, more 
nearly universal than news. 

THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF NEWS • . 

Hpre the major premise is that news is' a published form^f communication 
which ajerts people to changes and the need for change in iheir environmeni, and 
which promotes public discussion and public opinion. 

> N^ws is public infortrmtion which makes puople iulh mid discuss. 

News is a form of unsystematic knowledge, presenting 'facts about isolated 
evemSv * 

News brings issues or crises into the publk arena, causing readjustments at all 
le vels of society. 

Nepis is .presefited m d^erent form^, mch of which has potantially a different im- 
pa€i on discussiofi dnd public opinion. 

Investigative reporting exposes needs forvchange and explaim changes in prog- 
ress. . ' 

News summaries impart unique significance to events by classifying informatio^ 
and explaining rela tionships to other events dispersed in time and space. 

Human interest stoics transform news into popular, readable literature. * 

Ficl^n n^a^bfj^utiiizj^sto commtunicate complex dimensions of news, issues or 
crises. ' ^ ^ i s 

The interpretation of news is the^role of both news media p&rsm^^ei mid. me^nbets 
of diff^reiit pubtii^s, ^ 

N^ws and editoiual columns are complementary, * ^ 
Objectivity is prtscnt when news is capable of differing interpretations by mem- 
-bcrsofihesamrpukc. U 

Boih uniformity and diversity are required to maintain social stability and to 
' generate social cHrfn^e, ^1 

News circulation depends upon both a common frame of reference and a degree 
o£ inner tension in society. 

News and editorials are read by different types of people. * 

News Jun^etiOfts in society both to preserve stabihiy mid to generate social chmige 
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lAroKgA initiation ofih^ Public ^mon process by presentdiim of^iffereHl pomis^ 
ofmeuh . » « 

NewslnkiatcspuPc opinion by promoting ducu»^^ \ • * 

Opiniom that otherwise might be suppressed are 1^ 

News faciliiatiMtho mobility of sodal gr^^ fi 
' News promotes V*^^i^ip^^^^ ^i^l movements and makes political action 
possible. ^ . \ \ 5^ ^ 

News disperse* aueRfion and decreases tension. * * 

^ Editorials focus attention for political action* 

News is a major concept in Park's theory of public opinion and; 
socis^l control: news provide information and ^omofes discus- 
sion—the initial step in the formation of public opinion and collab*^ 
^orative action. . 

Thrmlghout his career I^ark sought to develop a wdrking concept 
of new^ to. distinguish it^rom tJther-forms of information ^ch as 
rumor, gossip and propaganda, and at the same time to defn^ news 
in such a way as to hiake it a critical component of the democratic 
process in the forufci^tion of public opinion and collective action. 

CharactertsUcs of News 

Park recognized news as one of the^mbst elementary forms of 
knowledge. Drawing upon^ William James" distinction beiwee!! 
"knowledge about" (fora^l, analytic, systematic, scientific) and 
* "knowledge of (nnsystematic, intuitive, clinical, closer to common 
sense) along a continuum of knowledge, he viewed news««s having a 
location of its own, more like but not exactly like history-^^* News 
was not viewed as "knowledge about" but as a form of "knowledge 
of," a distinction which has become important in contemporary 
mass commuhicatioin res«trch:'^'' 

*News is concerned with isolated events, fixed in lime and located 
in space, a departure from the ritual and the daily routine, dis- 
connected items having to do with current events in a real world 
aiding the individual in interpreting reality. "Each and all of us live 
in a world of which we are the center^ and the dimensions of this 
world are defmed by the direction and the distances from which the 
news comes" to us.''^^^ News is distinguished from rumor and gossip 
in that news <doesn'i merely circulate; publication gives news the 
character of a* public document, authenticated by exposur«^ to^the 
critical examination of the public 
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* 

By making public m issue or a crisis, news^ has the capability of 
causing a readjustment in society : 

{News) is the existence of a critical situation which converts what were otherwise 
mere information into nen^, "Where there is an issue at stake, where, in short, there 
is a crisis, there information which might affect the outcome one way or another 
becomes "live matter/* as the newspaper men say. Live matter is news; dead maij^er^ 
is mere information* . * * ♦ . ^ 

Parl^^tised exapiples of readjjisttnents resulting* from n^vfs, the fluc- 
tuation of stock and commodity prices in response to news of world 
economic conditions and the prof^ional and trade papers which 
keep their members informed regarding new methods, experiences 
and devices. >^ ^ v 

News is always someming that 'Vill .make. people ^Ik/' ip' the 
words of Charles A, Dana, even when it does r^t make>^hem |ict,^^^ 
a definition which suggested to Park the aim of the early indepen- 
dent journalists to **print anything that would make people talk and 
thjink, for most people do not think. until they begin to talk. 
Thought is, after all, a sort cCmbxrnal cornversati<5n.''^^^ It "ij cer-. 
tainly hot something that leaveWhem p^ 

News announces events, rathei\^ interpreting them or seeking 
tS^relate evehtsVL-ea^fe^^^jt^^ comes with "an urgency that re- 
quires action— even if no more than a change of attitude or reaffir- 
mation of an opinion" an importance. ''Importance'' refers to 
an event about which people can do something. But news is tran- 
sient. When **there is, nothing to be done about^tW evente reported 
in the* newspaper, they have ceased to be news.'*^^^ A news report is 
not final be^ia^se events cftnti^u^lly evolve; once puWished, news 
becomes history. * ^ 

; > . ^ : • .. 1 

Types of News Presentation - ^ ^ 

ft 

Type of new5^,was seen by Park as a major variable. 

Scientiftc Reporting. Reporting should be done in a scicBtific 
manner, he believed. Today it is called ^investigative reporting/' 
He described such reporting as: 

A lot of research, of a son. . something more than mere muckraking. In De- 
troUv for example, 1 looked up and printed the record of a quaint IJy^ie^okl woman 
who was ivn habitual drunkard.^I found that she had spent some 30 years of her life 
serving short terms in the workhouse. The purpose of this was to raise the question 
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whcjijcr habuual drunkemiess shaaid not properly be eat^^ more as a disease 
than asa crime*^?^ . , ' ^ 

!l^ark also experimented with the use of social science research 
methods, similar to what is now calle(| '^precisioij journalisTnV' For 
€:S:ampjle: * ^ / 

We had a diphiherJa epidetfwcT^l plotted the^cascs on ^ map of^^l^ ciiy »and m this 
v^ay ^led attention to what seemed to be^the source of the infection^ ah open 
sewer, ^ ' • . ^ 

He Called his technique "scientific reporting.'' . 

News Summaries.* Park recognized a need to present news' in 
forms other than as accounts of isolated events. He viewed the func- 
tion of national weekly news^TOagazines like 7Vm^ and Newsweek as 
imparting unique significance to news items by classifying them and 
by relating them to'othef events dispersedjn time and space . 

The Human Interest Story^ The human interest story appears to 
haveheen an enigma to Park, who seemed reluctant to classify it as 
"news/* The human interest story, he said ha^ transformed the 
n^vspaper "from a more or less sober record of events into a form of 
p42^pul^ literature/'^^"^ At this point he* thought the distinction be- 
tween jLl\e news story and the fiction story tended to disappear in the 
human interest story. Later he said, **Human interest stdries are not 
ne%vs. They are literature*'^ *^^ Particularly interesting are news stor 
ies of a continuing nature: 

. . . ivhen s<>me ifftportani or disturbing, event occurs that makes the front page 
and captures the Jxea<Uines, it may also capture and hold attention for days and 
weeks. . . . The . . . continued story . . , may become so absorbing as to dwarf in 
terest in (lesser incidents) ... as it becomes more and mop^ enthraUing. . . 
Readers . . . interpret these incidents and all the details terms of memories 
their own experiences. . . .In this way the news ceases 'to be mere news. andj<^:- 
quires the significance of Uterature*' What fixes and holds the interest of the r^^der 
tends ^j^isorient him: tends to possess him . 

Ftctton. Park also discussed the use of the^ novel m presenting 
n«ws information. He observed that "since news has tended to as- 
/sume the charac^ter of literature, so fiction has assumed more and 
more the character of news/' citing tSj^inbeck'Sy?r/ie Crapes^ of 
Wrath. ^"^^ Present-day "new journalisjpn com^iflfes fiction's narra- 
tive form with a reporter's eye for detail. 
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Interpretation of News— Editor md Public 

The interpretation of news concerned Park in two senses: the in- 
terpretation of news by editors for presentation to the public and 
how news is interpreted by readers who are members of diffi^reHt 
pnbHcs. * . 

Park noted the expansion of media and the rising importance of 
news in the public opinion process as compared with other forms of 
knowledge> . 

The reporter [in 1927] has r^eplaced the editor as the dominant figure on the press, 
and ihe news the reporter put^ into the present-diiy newspaper exercises a greate^ 
influence on public opinion than the CQKnments ofx^e editor on the editorial 
page.^^^ 

While the editorial and news pages have different origins, the two 
are intenwined and intended to complement one another J'^^ Editp- 
rial page policy is determined by political considerations; news pol- 
icy is determined subjectively by the editor's definition of ''news/ Q 
Interpretation of the news i$ not the role of the reporter, but that 
of the editorial writer, who explains the conseqiaences of the nev^ 
and points the way to action. He cfiaoted Lippman: "When those 
who control (the news columns) arrogate to thanselv^ the right t9 
determine by their own consciences what shall be reported and why, 
democracy is unworkable," Park seems to have viewed the news 
reporter as a mere conduit of information about events. The fact 
that news is capable of differing interpretations was proof to Park of 
its objectivity. Objective reporting should lead to public discussion; 

If . . . different individuals draw different and even contradictory conclusions 
from the same 5tory» well» that is what news is. . . . The fact th^t a news story pro- 
voked violent approval and viol^it disapproval from different members of the 
same public at the same lime is at least an evidence that iHe events were reported 
objectively. 

Turners interpretation is that since the essential inechanism of the 
public is discussion .centering upon the nem, both uniformity and 
diversity are required to maintain social stability and to generate so 
.cial change. News is discussed because it is capable of more than 
one interpretation: in order for news^ to circulate^ there must be 
some degree of rapport in the community as well as a degree of in- 
ner tension denoting existing differences of opinion. That discus- 
sion arises from differing interpretations of events by individuals^ 
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parties' and groups assumes a common frame of referen^ce that 
makes discussion possible. Park wrote that '*there is and there can 
be no^^ such thing as news, in so far as concerns politics, except in a 
community in whidi there is a body of tradition and common un- 
derstanding in terms of yhich events are-ordinarily interpreted.''^^^ 

Turner believes iPark foreshadowed the two-step flow theory of 
mass commianication in recognising that editorials are read mainly 
by an intellectuaji and political elite> who then relay their 
opinions. ^'^^ The n^ws> however, is read by the masses, eventually 
bringing discussion of events into the universe of discourse of the 
common person: "Facts are, after all, only facts in a univec$e of 
discourse and . . • every public has its own/'^^^^ Thet^ore, the pub- 
lic opinion that forms as a result of discussion represents interpreta'^ 
tions which individuals make for themselves, tempered by the inter- 
pretations of the same^events made by other individuals with whom 
the event has been discussed, 
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The Social Functions oJ^News 

« 

*The ordinary fimction of news/" Park wrote, "is 'to keep individ^ 
uals and societies oriented and in touch with their world and with 
Reality by minor adjustments," Where news succeeds in orienting? 
individuals and society to the actual world, it '*tends to preserve the ' 
sanity of the individual and the permanence of society/' 

Park differentiated between individual and public minds as ry- 
ceivers of new vinformation but considered that **news perforins 
somewhat the sanie functions for the public that perception does for 
the individual man; that is to say, it does not so much inform as ori- 
ent the public . . . as to what is going on • i 

In society at large, news initiates public opinion by prompting / 
discussion, which tends tp bring about understanding and unity, | 
creating pviblic feelings and opinions that otherwise might be sti- 
fled*^^^ It also functions to facilitate social mobility, which depends 
upon communication resources as well as transportatiom '^Contacts 
of mobility/' which offer communication, novelty and news and 
which promote collective behavior and public opinion are major 
sources of social change* 

Park distinguished the effect of news on individuals from that of 
the editorial. Since individuals can interpret news differently, news 
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tends to disperse attention and take discusrioii out of tbe realm, of 
abstract ideas, bringing it within the limits of the comprehension , 
and the %a*me of reference of the ordinary perso'ti. Th% editorial, on 
the other hand, focus« attention on ii principle or^a program fpr 
political action. i V 

Park saw news as a factor in promoting citizen participation in 
democratic decision-maldng. 'Through the newspaper the com- 
mon man , » > participates in the social movements of his time/*^^^ 

The cxtcBt to which news circxilatcs within^ a political unit oi* a political society dc- ^ 
tejfmines- th« cxteixt to which the membcis of ^uch a society may Kc said to partic-. 
ipatfc, Bot in its Collective life >* * . but in its political ac«. . • . is thus the 

stuff whicJ^makcs political action possible* * 

Tumer'f inte^ret^tion, however, is that Park did not see it as the 
function of the news loshape public opinion: 

It is the role the press to facilitate the emergence of a collective will after a se- 
quence df agitation and unVest. By dispersing and distractyig attrition, news de- 
creases tension, and by kecping*pcoplc in toych with a larger world than the imme' 
diate publics, encourages them to hrt^V out of these limited circlestand act on their- t 
160 
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Finally, Park adopted Walter LippmalftPs position regarding the 
importance of news in the poitical process and in the preservation ^f 
democracy: '*Only insofar as the sources of news are ncjt fouled hy 
propaganda is it possible for a people to preserve the liberties guar- 
anteed tl^em by the existence of a democratic society,'' 

THE NEWSPAPER AS AN INSTITUTI ON OF SOCIAL CONTROL 

1 he major premise is that the newspaper organixation is an evolutionary, instt- 
I* V tutional purveyor 6f information which functions to bring about both social stabil- 
' ity and social change. 

Newspapers are sociaUnstiiutions engaged m an ecological siruggk for existence. 
^ The predominant type at any one time is the type that has survived competition*^ 

and adapted to cha^nging social conditions* 

Circulation is a mea^sure of both revenue and readership, ' 
'Urbanization apd social structure influence the iiistitutionalixation of newspa- 
pers as mechanisms of social controL 

Newspapers provide a means of communication in *urban tireas, where secon^^ 
xlary rather than primary contacts h re relied upon for social interaction. 

* ^ Nempapers undergo a contimAai, hiUorical process of development and adapta- 
tion owr time and sjmce. ^ 

To survive, newspapers adapt in successive stages to changing social need. 
Neiyspapers can cliang?^social definitions of news in the process of adaptatior> to 
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gain pircula^don and iLdvenising. i 

The fouign-h7igti4^e press functions to assimitaU immigranu inioAmerimn Cul- 
ture, ''f. ' ' ' ' y \ 

Paiierm of tefritOTial daifibuHonof newspapers afe determined by competmgm^ 
ierests in Kmiledjerfiiories nf popuhtion'^oncentTatiQns at local regional and na* 
Uonallevetfp ' * » ^ v 

Changes in social organ^atipn and urbf nization are refle^ted^in newspaper cir- 
quiatiom; newspaper circulation can be takeMji a measure of urrianitadoUt 

Newspaper circulation is detertnii^ed ecolq^cally" by population distributions 
and economic competition^ ^ 
, Newspapers-circulate over the natural aVeas witbin ivhich society is organijjid. 

Newspapers evolve it^to public institutions which provide a> major societal me(^fi6h- 
ism of socialization and social control. ^ 
Newspapers initiate public opinion but it should* not be thw tole to shape it, 

newspaper is a social imti totion, the oulcome of an history 
icai process of continuous institutional evolution. Social institutions 
in general emerge over time by means of a process of social evolu- 
tion through competition, in Park's view, representing social move- 
ments which survive cultural conflict and the economic struggle for 
existence. Newspaper organizations are imititutionalixcd dissem* 
inators of information^ which in turn initiates public opinion^ The 
growth of newspaper organixations is intertwined with urbanizati^ 
and industriaiization processes, and the types of news emphasized 
by various types of newspaper organizations .are major variabl€^ ex- 
plaining social control through public opinion. 



Institutional Evolution 

The press, as a social institution engaged in a struggle for exis- 
tence, adapts to changing conditions by assumin'g^ocietal roles, en- 
abling its survival. The economic struggle for survival is a struggle 
for circulation, since a newspaper must not only be printed, edited, 
circulated and read but also must stArvive by gaining revenue 
Circulation is a measure of both revenue and readership. The type 
of newspaper that exists is the type that survives the straggle. 

Growing urbanization is the critical social process influencing the 
institutionalization pf newspap<w&,To Park, literacy and reading 
are largely a product of city life, smb^ both become necessities in 
the urban environment: 
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. - ^ •> _ ^ . . ~ 

, City people . * , have * v .no ne^hbon. In such a world, it is alm<^t as nec^^ary to 

♦ be able to read a newspaper as it is to speak the language. How else tan one know 

what is gonig on in ihis vastly complicated life of th4 city?^^^ * 

In the city» a newspaper provides a function formerly supplied by 
the. village gossip. In smaller commumties, the newspaper cannot 
compete wi^li village goSsip as^fneans of social control, because ''in . 
a smal^ommunity, no individual is so obscure that his private af- 
fairs <i^pe observation and discussion- . * ^ The absence of this in 
the city is what . . . makes the city what%' is ^^^^^^ Urban people are 
influenced and modified by the intricate system^of communication . , 
which takes on a special form, relying upon secondary, rather than^ 
primary, contacts^ The newspaper, the telephone and the nrails 
take the plaxie of village gossip and the *t<?wn roeetmg as initiators of 
opinion and morale. 

Thus, the^ growth of cities led to the inevitable growth of newspa- 
pers "as the great medium of communication within the city,,'*^^^ 
and the resulting struggle for circulation in the emerging tr side cen- 
ters*^ 

Urbufmation and the Development of the Newspaper 

The ecological evolution of newspapers in the JUnited States Park 
saw %Sya process of adapting in successive stages to the changing so- 
ciaXjrtfceds of individuals and groups within an increasingly urban 
society. He traced the historical development of newspapers from 
newsletters to opinion journals, the independent Jy^ess and, finally, 
to the yellow press> placing each in historical and'social contexts as 
institutional mechanisms of public opinion and^social control. For 
example, he describ^ed the first newspapers (newsletters) as ''primar- 
ily devices for organizing gossip. " ^ 

A second phase took place when newspapers became political 
party organs, with opinion journals superseding the newsletters late 
in the 18th Century. As cities expanded, and as life grew more com- 
plex, political parties recognized that to survive they needed a per- 
manent communication mechanism* As a journal of political opin- 
i ion, the newspaper took over the function of the political pamphlet, 
expressing opinion in the form of lead editorials. Later, as powerfi^l 
political machines developed, some independent newspapers re- 
volted, leading to another phase in the evolution The indepen- 
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dent press, ejpefetaiiy in large cities, broke away from party domina- 
tion as th€struggle for circulation continued, and^N^ new political 
power arosb: news and the reporter » finding expression in both 
newspapers and magazines, 

By the 1 880$ the lype of newsspaper that emphasized news rather 
than politics supplamed the journals of political opinion. The "y^l- 
low presp'' emerged not as an extension of the opinion journals, but 
from t^p enny papers which originated in 1833, and, while less re- 
specta'S^ soon gained a wider circulation 

"amongthe baechanics and the m^sses,^' by changing, the defTnition 
of news J 

Park's interpretation is that penny papers such as the New York 
Sun succeeded because they printed ''more police mews and l^ss pol- 
ities'* than their rivals. The old- time journalists had seen it as part 
of their role to protect the public morals: 

If God let things h^tppenahai ^verc not in accordance with the conceptions of the 
fitness of things, they simply suppressed them. They refused to , , , let their readers 
learn about things that they knew ought not to h^ive happened, ^^"^ 

The newer journals, however Aended to print '"anything that God 
would let happen/' ^"^^ ' >^ 

News people discovered that circulatiOTTcoul* be greatly in- 
creased by making literature of the news, and the yellow press at- 
tract^ a readership whose only literature was the family ^;tory pa- 
per or the cheap novelJ^^ ''The formula was love and romance for 
the women; sports and politics for the men^'' The effect was to in- 
crease newspaper circulation enormouslyand to extend the aewspa- 
per habit to the masses. The goal was to tell^in, the simplest lan- 
guage possible, with the aid of diagrams and^ pictures, what every- 
one had always known — anything **to compel a duR-minded and re- 
luctant public to read/*^ "^'^ »^ 

As to the yellow journalists conceptions of tlie public/ Park 
wrote: 

Arthur Brisbane, one of the most distir^guishcd members of the profession, is re 
ported to have said, in explaining the policy of the Hearst papers, that the^public ts 
like a baby in the bath'. You have to drum t>n the bath tub to kee|f it amused while 
you labor to improve its condition. ^ 

The yellow press passed into history by the early 20th Century, 
but Park emphasized that it had made reading easy and popular 
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and brought withm the circle of a single public a larger number of 
people> with a wider range of interests and knowledge than any 
Other type of newspaper. **As a form of literature, the yellow press 
was at least democratic.'' 

The Foreign- Language Press and Assimilation 

* 

A second crucial influence upooQ the natural history of newspa- 
pers in the United States was the immigrant. A large part of the im- 
migrant population began to read new^pers, even those who had 
not read them in their home country^ where conduct was based 
largely upon face- to-f ace relationships. In America, ^^here the pop- 
ulation was mobile, the immigrant ''reads a pager because practi- 
cally every immigrant organisation publishes some sort of a pa- 
p^3P »i76 ^^jj because literacf had become an essential means of 
communication in the ^ity> 

The newspaper's problem was how to bring the immigrant and 
his descendants into the circle of newspaper readers. ^^^^Immigrants 
frequently had not l^n permitted to read their own language in 
their native country: the peasants had never learned to read and the 
papers were comprehensible only to the elite. 

Park's interpretation was that the American native-language im- 
migr^t press served to strengthen the national identity of the im- 
•migr^iht population, but, by printing articles, about the United 
States as well, it also served to socialize the newcomers as Americans 
and assimilate them into American culture /^^^ Once the new Amer- 
icans acquired the newspaper habit from reading a for^ign^an- 
guage newspaper, they were eventually attracted to the Am,erican 
papers, particularly the more sensational ones. 

They grac^iate ipto Mr. Hearsts pi\}>tTs from the foreigivknguiige press, and 
when the sensaiionalism of these papers begins to paiU they acquire a taste for 
some of the soberer journals. At any rate. Mr. Hearst has been a great American 
izer.^^^ , n 

Urbanization an<t the Distribution of Newspapers 

Just as Park had chronicled the relationships between urbaniza- 
tion and the evolution of the newspaper as a social institution, he 
later (in 1929 and 1933) examined ecologically how newspaper cir* 
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culation could be used as a measure of urbankation He Jiypotb 
esked that the patterns of territorial distribution of newspapers arc 
determined by the gradual accommodation of coippcting interests 
lyithin a limited tcmtory in the same w^y as populatiom, industries 
and other institutipjas distribute themselves. , 

Park felt that changes in social piigamxation leading to varying 
degrees of urbanuationare accturately reflected in newspaper circu- 
lations. By plcJtdng them on a map,^he found that they marked 
out the boundaries of ^ocal trade areas and jacieasured the extent 
and degree of dependence of the suburbs upon the metropolitan 
center and/ in turn, tl\t dependence of the metropolitan area on the 
larger region it dominates^ in successive concentric |on^. 

Park described the cpnamercial value of news and the newspiiper 
as a vehicle for advertising as the main factors influencing the high 
correlation between circulation and urban concentration. In em- 
pirical studies of Chicago newspapers and those of seven surrotmd; 
ing communities. Park demoi^trated how tihe si?e of the trading 
area within which any newspaper will drculate is detemiined by size 
of the to^, city or metropolitanrarea, an-d proximity to other com- 
peting' centers of publication* He found similiu- influences . dom- 
inant in determining the areas of circulation of metropolitan and 
local newspapers within a given region, as well as the circulation of 
newspapen published within a larger city, such as the foreign-lan- 
guage papers and shoppers. As competing mtcr*sts within a lim- 
ited territory were gradually accommodated, the highest possible 
use of available space is achieve^ **The existing territorial distribu- 
tion of newspaper circulation , . . is an index of the , * . social and 
economic organisation of the region.'* 

Finally, Park applied his hypothesis to the nation as a wholej. Mis 
rationale was that since communication is fundamental to thelexis- 
tence of all societies, a form of it, the newspaper, would be fouhd to 
circulate over the natural areas within which society is orgapize^^^^ 
Selecting a number of large cities and plotting^the circulation of 
newspapei^ published in those cities on a map, he found that indeed 
''the limits of each of the regions so defined were coterminous with 
those of adjoining regions, and the whole country was divided into a 
number of cultural and economic provinces, each with ^ sinfTe 
dominant city,*'^^^ He suggested that newspaper data be used in 
identifying metropolitan regions. 
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The Newspaper As a Public institutton of Social Control 

In 1920 Park wrote that ^'evidently the newspaper is an institution 
that is not yet fully understood. . . \ As a matter of fact, we do not^. 
Ijnow much about the newspaper. It has never bee;n studied.''^®^ By 
.1927, however, after he applied his ecological approach to the study 
of the newspaper as a social institution, he noted that newspapers 
had become huge enterprise. Although he sensed a growing public 
responsibility on the part of the press, he also recognized an increas- 
ing public insistence that, though privately owned, it is nevertheless 
a public servant: ^ 

Under these circximstanccs^o the xiewspaper has ceased to be a mere extension of 
, ; , its editor or an appendage of a politicjal party. It has become* in a very real 
sense, a pubUc institution.^®^ 

Park does not appear to have anticipated the degree of informal 
social control exerted within newspaper organi:2:ations themselves, 
influenced by peers as well as publishers and editorial policies. Nor 
did he anticipate the development of media monopolies, cross- 
media ownership and other patterns of media control and their im^ 
,j)li<:ations for an inequitable distribution of inforiAation in society: , 

TOBLIG OPINION AND SOCIAL CONTROL ^ 

The final major premise is that the public opinion process is a primary mechan- 
ism of ^ociat control in a democratic society* 

The public is a fundamental social colUcii^^^^ 

The public is a spontaneous, impermanent and non-spa tially contiguous entity 
which forms around issues, attempts to develop j^dominant consensus und acts on 
the issue in a concerted manner. 

The mechanism which unites the public is rational discussion, which is marked 
by disunif ica tioti . 

In times of intense conflict, substitutes in the form of force must replace discus 
sion so that the society may continue to function. 

Public opinion solidifies itpt^ mores, nornis^ policies, rights, laws and iruiiiutwm, 
becoming a stabilizing and cotmrvataing force, rather than an innomiing on^. 
The founda tion of government is public opinion 

Ceremony is a major public opinion mechanism by which ciiixeris participate in 
government* 

The mort society relies on secondary relatioiuhips. (he more importani public 
^pinion becomes as a sQurte of social controL 

Facts, news and ne^i ideas are the stimuli for puM^c opinion. 

Principal agents of ft^cJ-development arc educatiijnat insntutions and, especially 
in an urbanized, industrialized society, the mass media. 
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The power the jpr^s da^ves from its ability %o Initiate the forces of public 
opinion and subsequent political action, such that the g^i^ater the crifi»> the 
\greatcr the power of the pT«s, . * 

Published polls are asource of informa tion about comtrion, understandings and 
tendenci^ toward consensus in sodw. *^ ' 

Concepts of Crowd and Public . .. 

The concepts of **crowd'' and "public/' which wcrie the primary 
subjects of Park*s Ph.D* dissertation on fundsim^tal collectivities, 
were of special interest to lum as gi^ps central, to social chan^. In 
The Crowd and the Public he meticulously separated these two con- 
cepts from an exhaustive and myitually exclusive list of group types. 
Crowd and public are related to ili other ^oups but are different in ^ 
that they *Veveal the process through which new groups are forrned* 
although they are not yet conscious of tl^^msdves as grqu}».**^^ 
They are elementaiy, spontaneous and non-regulated forms. 

New interests or issu^ are the cktalysts which create the two 
forms, and the collective drive'' propels both. The public can re« 
semble the crowd when crisis intensificrpublic*opinioh andpthere- 
fore increases the possibility of catastrophic action. Otherwise^ the 
two fqrms differ.. In the public^ \he drive is dispensed into many 
pools of individuals and groups which form around differing points 
ofview*^^^ ^ 

Individuals become members of a crowd solely on their ability to 
feel emotion about an issue> but membei^ of a public must be able 
to consider an issue rationally and distuss it with others logically. 
Although publics also react tq **conta]^ous excitements/' they 
maintain a more rational and critical-attitude, and the expression 
of collective exctemexit is somewhat less immediate and direct, 
The crowd thinks with onel^cri^cal mind; the public is divided 
within i tself differing points of view* 

The mecfin^ism which unites a crowd is rapport; the cohesive ele- 
ro'ent in a mxblic is rational discussion, Further, the cementing 
agent in a society is morale, the ability to maintain tension over 
time and cariy a collective action to completion. Rapport differs 
from morale because it is unpremeditated. Rational discussion dif- 
, fers from both because it is marked by disunification: 

(Public opinion) is on the surfac^f things; it docs not reflect the attitudes ai^d 

J 
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points of view on which the cpmnmi^ity is unitai. The very existence ofv 
opinion is itself evidence that we are not at the indigent united in regard%o ^h 
a nation or a people we should do. ^ 



^public 
|hat^s 

1- ■ 

Further^ rational discussion do^ riot ^Iways lead to consensus, 
"ipstead, intense dissension can r^ult and, m time of severe conflict, 
must be replaced by other forms of actJon, including violence. 
Turner contends that this point has not received the atten^on it is 
due* Although some persons have the impression thafePark was a 
''coBscnsuV' rather than a "conflict" theorist, Turner believes this isi 
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The superficial consensus grounded in tradition giv<^ ? imptcj^ion of an agree- 
;*» ment^ which sanctions the acts of officials. But througl discussion people pene- 
trate this surface consensus, lay bare hidden disagt*eemen ts, and find the reconcili- 
ation of thtcjr views more difficult than heretofore, . » . It is noftthe function of 
publks^to make peace, and war is oft^n the natural continuation ol discussion* 

Lastly, the crowd and the public are actingj groupll. The crowd 
acts by foqising attention and intensifying emotioti dbout an ob- . 
*ject. The public acts by trjdng to develop a centVaftendency toward 
a decision. \ 1 

Although one of the most obvious co&t3fiasK betvy^en the two . 
forms ii that the crowd is physically contiguous and tne public is 
not* Parkas concept of crowd includes that of rrrass, whj^ch Blumer ^ 
later gave a separate concept. (The rnas? is anonymous for the* 
most part, interacts little if at all, and is so loosely organiked that it 
cannot act in a body. Action occurs, but only by individual^) 

The Public O^nion Process 

Of crowd and pul>\ic» the latter dominates Park's conc<?rn be* 
^ cause it is a collectivity which can provide organized and consistent 
action- an orderly means of social controL A pubUc is cons<^ious of 
an issue and holds opinions ajt>out it, but it never achieves unanim- 
ity, although it attempts to develop a dominant consensus. 

What we ordinarily mean by public opinion is never the opinion of anyone|in par- 
ticular, it is composite opinion, repr^enting a general tendegcy of the putiilic as a 
whole. On the other hand, we recognize that public opinion exists* even when wf^ 
do not know any individual person, among those who compose the pubricJ|Whose 
private and personal opinion cxa^ly coincides with that of the pnblic of wl^ch he 
or she is a pan. ^ I ^ 
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Park etxvi.sioned the public, as being '*the wid«t area over which 
there is conscious participation and consensus , . V having a **eir* 
cumference'* and a ''center.'' Within the public is an eye of the hur- 
ricane marking the point of consensus, which tends to oscillate. If it 
becomes concentrated and directed toward a specific goal, it be- 
comes a social movement, Pubhc emotion may center on the cor- 
rectness as well as the results of information* Public opinion is di- 
rectly related to a particular outcome and has direction and inten- 
sity {''movement in two dimensions") . ^^^^ Minority groups are seen as 
having more intensity of opinion than majorities. Further, intensity 
of opinion carries moye weight than mere numbers, 

^Public opinion occurs as part of the poHtical process within the 
ethos, ''the sum of the characteristic usages, ideas, standards and 
codes by which a group (is) differentiated and individualized in 
character from other groups;''^^^ During the slow metamorphosis of 

' change, public opinion replaces the force of mnovation with equi- 
librium. But if discussion is impossible because opinion is so diverse 
and fragmented, substitutes for it in the forai ^force must be em- 
ployed temporarily if the society is to continue functioning. Some of 
these substitute are "strikes and other limited forms of violence for 
the settlement W disputes in which the government and the general 
pubhc do not w^nt to intervene— except as arbitrlitors/*^**^ War is 
the ultimate form of poHtical action, replacing general discussion. 

. In this sense; elections are an alternative to war; in fact, Park 
thought this was why violence is associated with elections in many 
countries. * 

The concept of rights, which Park considered to be* the opposite 
of force, is necessary for democratic discussion and action: rights 
depend on society's capacity to enforce them. Rights and public 
opinion gr»w b^t of the same process. Park's interpretation is that 
rights are public opinion incorporated into^ocial mores. The mores 
"may be regarded as the products of public opinion/' because they 
represent a consensus on matters about which society once clashed 
but now agrees. PubUc opinion and mores are bound together: 
opinion is in constant flux, bjut it is the agent that gives direction to 
gradual change in mores.^®^ 

The political process contains institutionaHxed consensus in the 
form of administrative policies, laws and judicial bodies as well as 
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deliberation *about issues. "Once public opinion becomes dojpnaa, 
doctrine, or law (fixed or codified), it is a stabilizing and conserva- 
tive rather than an innovating force.''^^^ Institutions and other 
products of public Opinion solidify sentiments, ideas and interests 
transmitted from generation to generation. Institutions '*tend to as- 
sume a more conventional,, external, and unyielding character. In 
the end people live in their institutions like a snail in itjs shell.'*^^^ 

Following Hume, Park thought the foundation of government 
was public opinion, although he addfed th^t governtnents c^n sus- 
tain themselves^ force as welL^^^ A principle public;opinion mech- 
anism for citizen^rticipation in government is ceremony. Cere- 
monies call up learned emotions related to thjpir occasions* 

Most of our purciy political aciiviucs* our election to publicjrffice and our courts> 
arc rather ceremonial thyi practical. Why else is it impoji*8u|t that the whole pop- 
ulation should participate in fhe elections? Why is it that the courts are expected to 
perform their services in public and that the publicxis expected to pkrticipate 
through the medium of the jury in its decisions? It is only in this way th^t everyone 
may/ee/ the government and the courts is his act, , . .(Emphasis Park s>] 

The very fact of participating, even indirectly* stirs in him the attitude and,scn- 
liments of one who performs the act and creates in him a sense of responsibility for 
it* So, also, he abides by the results of an election or of 5?decision of the court, even 
v^^hen it goes against his wishes because it has been performed with the proper cere- 
monies and ill accordance with the accepted conventions. 

Public Opinion and Social Control 

The study of social control was Park's ultimate interest. He once 
wrote, "All social problems turn out finally lo be problems social 
control."208 • • 

Parkas Vtewofihe Puhhr OpMon Prorrx'i 
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Agents of ^social control ate social unrest (shifting currents of^ 
opinion)^ mass mo\^ments ^curi«nts of opinion with defined goals^, 
and ''institutions in which society is formed and tefoimed/* which , 
*'rcst upon the mores and ar? supported by public opinion,***^^ Ac- 
* cording to Turner* these are successive steps in a natural history of 
society. 

Early in his academic career, Park pointed out that the more so* 
dety relies on secondary relationships, the more important public 
opinibn- becomes as a source of social control. He chose the city as 
hislaboratory because it is b^lt on secondary relationships. \ 

Public opinion in a free society requires novelty, news, facts stnd 
public sentiment* News of change or its bossibihty initiates deiib^ 
eration and conflict, c/fcadng more news.ltndhts frequent compan- 
ion, politics. A model of the process^*^ which Park envisioned ^s I 
shown in Figure^5> Public opinion cannot develop without factsMts 
formation is facilitated by schools and universities because they pre- 
sent new knowledge and old tradjyions, and they ''standardise the 
national prejudices'* (although not seeKii^g to influodce public opin- 
ion). However, the mass Tuedia are even more important sources 
of facts. Park echoed Tarde*s assertion that th^public is a product 
of the printing^ress and h^othesized that the prjess is most potent' ' 
when a crisis exists. * 

The role of the press is to present issues in the form <?f news, and 
to interpret the news editorially, thus helping to shape a '^collective 
will,** The result is political power, leading to action and the end of 
discussion. It is the ability to achieve action which gives the press its 
power. The ultimate sources of that power are public and private 
grievances which politicians use to advantage* news, "since griev- 
ances make news and news makes opinion/* editorial policy, which 
transforms grievances into causes, and circulation, disseminating 
this information throughout a democracy "where everyone^ 
reads."^^^ ' 

Editorial and news pages play different roles in opinion forma- 
tion; editorials foster maintenance of morale by sharpening the fo- 
cus on objects of attention, but th% effect of news is to scatter atten* 
tion. Distraction of attention tends to decrease the morale- produc* 
ing tension in society, but this is^ot dysfunctional. Discussion, 
upon which public opinion isiJS^d, tends to bring about under- 
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Standing and unity --brings into the open sentiments and attitudes 
that would otherwise be suppressed, thus improving morale. 

Public opinion polls may play a special part in maintenance of 
morale. They appear to fulfill the function of notifying people of 
comipon understandings on issues of interest, pointing out tenden- 
cies toward consensus. According to Park*s natural history of inter- 
action, there may be pressures for conflict to move toward consen- 
sus, a sort of balance thepry applied to societies, which provides the- 
oretical support for a ''bandwag<^n effect/' 

The pressures for conflict to evolve into consensus may not be 
consensus perse but rather a decision that will give some semblance 
of unity tp the society and enable it to function. This decision may 
not necessarily provide an end to controversy, and io fact may be- 
come the starting point for new social frfction, 

CONCLUSION 

Park s theory of news* public opinion and social control is clearly 
a fxmctional one, and one which applies under conditions of democ- 
racy, heterogeneity of population, urbanization and industriahza^ 
tion. It is a theory of how social change takes place through succes- 
sive stages involving the reporting of news and the initiation of pub 
He opinion. It explains how pressures for change can translate into 
structural change \vhile maintaining societal stability. An efcolog- 
ical, evolutionary model underlies the theory and gives it its dy^ 
namic and cyclical character. 

What was unique to Park s conception of crowds and publics was 
his realization that they are not isolated, transitory disruptions but 
are part of a larger picture of social^movements, of which the mem- 
bers nfay not be conscious/^^^' Crowds and publics are not the antith^ 
esis of social order as had been previously supposed. Park \s .study of 
them sought common patterns which would be discerned by means 
of natural history techniques, from which could be extracted^ rep- 
resentative and generali/.able picture, an ideal type/*^'^ 

Probably of the greatest significance in Park s theory is his work 
on the concept of publics, yet few have pursued it. Although Park s 
course o^'Hhe Crowd and the Public*' was among his most popular, 
only two doctor&l dissertations dealt with collective behavior. Four 
of Park s students dealt with newspapers (the l iugheses. Wirth and 
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Blumer), but only BlumeJi and two of his studentsj continued work 
on the concept of publics;^^^^ The field of public opinion has tended 
to focus on the psycholo^cal concept ''opinion,'* rather than the so- 
ciological concept ''public.'' A return to Park's conception of collec- 
tive behavior might enrich mass communication theory -and re- 
search* 

Although Park did not present formal hypotheses, testable hy- 
potheses may be derived from the theory as reconstructed here; For 
example: 

The greater the aitioujit of news about a dilferent cultural group over time, the 
more likely chat ctilcural group will be accommodated and eventually assimilated 
by society. 

The greater the amouiit of conflict reported by the mass media, the greaier the 
number of points of view and the less likely it is that consensus will occur. 

The gKrater the ntimbcr of mass media outlets and the greater the diver^ty in 
their content, the more heterogeneous the points of view that will develop within a 
public regarding an issue. 

• The greater |he number of mass communication outlets in a community and the 
more diverse their output, the greater the amount and raieof socijil change. 

The less the consensus in the public, the greater the development of special in- 
terest groups which attempt to act on the issue, the greater the amoum of coi^flict 
amotig them and the greater the pressure for social change as a means of accom* 
modation. 

The greater the rate of knowledge acquisition in a population group such as a 
neighborhood, the greater the rate of formation of publics. 

Park s theory has h\t potential to unify separate research strands 
including agenda -setting, gatekeeping, the knowledge^gap and in- 
terest groups, all of which have impact itpon the public opinion 
process. For instance, if the agenda -setting hypothesis is correct,^ 

* then the media help to activate some publics while incapacitating 
o^ers. Gatekeeping researiph seeks to understand the factors at dif- 
ferent levels which influence media agendas. Because of Park's 
emphasis on information, knowledge or "factsV as a pre-condition 
for the development of publics, his theory can be jiinked to research 
on- the knowledge gap. The primary knowledfe^gap hypothesis is 
that as ma^s media information inciVases, higher socioeconomic 
segments of the population tend to acquire it at a faster rate than 
lower socioeconomic^ segments, so that the knowledge gap between 
the two groups tends taincrease*^^^ 

Parks focus on collective behavior and the public as a commun* 
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^kating and acting group also relates to interest group theory, 
Turner and Killian note that publics may be composed of clustew 
oif smaller groups which need not be in direct contact: the public 
operates "through various linking groups and through common at- 
tention to mass media. "^21 Issues of poKtical interest may be ex- 
pected to generate factions or interest groups within an interested 
public. The development of and amount and form of conflict 
amo«g the interest groupjj. depends in part upon social position and 
degree of power and influence: numbers, wealth, organizational 
strength, leadership, access to and ability tojcreate decision-makers 
and internal cohesion.^^z which may also influence access to 
inforinatiOfi about an issue. The more the issue calls for redistribu- 
. tion of valued societal resources,?^^ the lower the pubhc consensus 
and tjie more likely that interest groups will form around the issue. 
Study of the role of mass media in linking and locating interest 
groups within a" public would add depth and specificity to Park's 
theory. \ 

As a theory, it fulfills three of Reynold s^^'' five goals of scientific 
kijiowledge: description, explanation and providing a sense of un- 
J«iHii<ffding; it is not yet useful for prediction. or control. The the- 
ory contributes to two of four areas of public opinion study identi- 
fied, by Davison ^2^— analysis of the political role of public opinion 
andWthe rnedia and. those seeking to manipijlate them. It also em- 
phasizes the need to stu^ the public as^,i^lective body. 

OfWurse, Pa^rk was aim^bstt»d'm his treatment of the mass 
mediaWd their role in society. He may have been aware of the pos- 
sibihtyW television, but he did not discuss it in his. writings. He 
might have approved of the "happy talk" style -of informal news 
presentSition as a democratic technique of attracting viewers. Park 
surely, would have applauded TV documentaries as sowers of the 
seeds of social change. He also would haveXappreciated editorials 
Vihich are analytical and help to integrate the bits and pieces of 
news on a single subject as well as the backg/ound "analyses" many 
newspapers, publish. He would have bcerr^leased by the trend to 
ward more investigalive reporting as a facilitator of social change^ 

Undoubtedly. Park would have been dismayed by monopdllstic 
practices and cross-media owner.ship patterns because of their po- 
tential tohomOgenixe cultures and to limh public access and discus- 
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sioti* But he might ^ve been exG4«r^ by the implications of cable 
televisidh and communication satellites for their potential to bring 
about the ultimate world community. 
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